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It is much difputed by divines, concerning the power of 
man’s will to good and evil in the ftatc of innocence ; and, 
upon very nice and dangerous precipices, Hand their determi- 
nations on either fide. South's Sermons . 

Confult thy judgment, affeitions and inclinations, and 
make thy determination upon every particular ; and be always 
as fufpicious of thyfelf as poifible. Calamys Sermons . 

3. Judicial decifion. 

He confined the knowledge of governing to juflice and 
lenity, and to the fpeedy determination of civil and criminal 
caufes. Gulliver's Travels . 

Determinative, adj. [from determinate . ] 

I* That which uncontrolably direils to a certain end. 

That individual ailion which is juftly punifhed as finful in 
us, cannot proceed from the fpecial influence and determinative 
power of a juft caufe. Bramh. againji Hobbs. 

2. That which makes a limitation. 

If the term added to make up the complex fubjeil does not 
necefTarily or conftantly belong to it, then it is determinative , 
and limits the fubjeil to a particular part of its extenfion ; as, 
every pious man fhall be happy. Watts s Logick . 

DeterminaTor. n. f [from determinate.] One who deter- 
mines. 

Hereunto they have recourfe as unto the oracles of life, 
unto the great determinator of virginity, conceptions, fertility, 
and the infcrutable infirmities of the whole body. Brown. 
To DETERMINE, v. a. [detenniner, Fr. determine , Latin.] 

1. To fix; to fettle. 

It is concluded he fhall be proteilor. 

—It is determin'd , not concluded yet ; 

But fo it muft be, if the king mifearry. Shakef. Richard III. 
More particularly to determine the proper feafon for gram- 
mar, I do not fee how it can be made a fludy, but as an intro- 
duction to rhetor ick. Locke. 

2. To conclude ; to fix ultimately. 

Probability, in the nature of it, fuppofes that a thing may, 
or may not be fo, for any thing that yet appears, or is cei- 
tainly deter?nined on the other fide. South's Sermons. 

Milton’s fubjeil was ftill greater than either of the former : 
it does not determine the fate of Angle perfons or nations, 
but of a whole fpecies. AddiJ'on s Spectator , N°. 267. 

Deftruilion hangs on every word we fpeak, 

On every thought, ’till the concluding ftroke 
Determines all, and doles our defign. Addiforis Cato. 

3. To bound; to confine. 

The knowledge of men hitherto hath been determined by 
the view or fight; fo that whatfoever is invifible, either in re- 
fpeil of the finenefs of the body itfelf, or the fmallnefs of the 
parts, or of the fubtilty of the motion, is little enquired. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 98. 
No fooner have they climbed that hill, which thus deter- 
?nines their view at a diitance, but a new profpeil is opened. 

Atterbury' s Sermons. 

4. To adjuft; to limit. 

The principium individuationis is exiftence itfelf, which 
determines a being of any fort to a particular time and place, 
incommunicable to two beings of the fame kind. Locke. 

He that has fettled in his mind determined ideas, with names 
affixed to them, will be able to difeern their differences one 
. from another, which is really diftinguifhing. Locke. 

5. To direil to any certain point. 

6. To influence the choice. 

You have the captives, 

Who were the oppofites of this day’s ftrife: 

We do require them of you, fo to ule them 
As we fhall find their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine . Shakefpeare' s King Lear . 

A man may fufpend the ad of his choice from being deter- 
mined for or againft the thing propofed, ’till he has examined 
it Locke . 

As foon as the ftudious man’s hunger and thirft makes him 
uneafy, he, whofe will was never determined to any purfuit of 
good cheer, is, by the uneafinefs of hunger and thirff, pre- 
fently determined to eating and drinking. Locke. 

7. To refolve. 

Jonathan knew that it was detennined of his father to flay 
David. 1 Sa. xx. 33. 

To decide. 

Ido not afk whether bodies fo exift, that the motion of 
one cannot be without the motion of another : to determine 
this either way, is to beg the queftion for or againft a 
vacuum. Locke. 

9. To put an end to; to deftroy. 

Now where is he, that will not flay fo long 
’Till ficknefs hath determin'd me ? Shakefpeare s Henry IV. 
To Determine, v. n. 
j, To conclude; to form a final conclufion. 

Eve! now exped great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will foon determine , or impofe 
New laws to be obferv’d. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 
It is indifferent to the matter in hand which way the learned 
(hall determine of it. Locke. 
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2. To end ; to come to an end: 

They were apprehended, and after convidion the danger 
determined by their deaths. Hayward 

All pleafure fpringing from a gratified paffion, as moft 0 f 
the pleafure of fin does, muft needs determine with that 

P affion - South's Sermons. 

3. To come to a decifion. 

She foon fhall know of us. 

How honourably and how 7 kindly we 

Determine for her. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra 

4. To end confequentially. 

Revolutions of ftate, many times, make way for new in- 
ftitutions and forms ; and often determine in either fetting up 
fome tyranny at home, or bringing in fome conqueft from 

abroad. _ Temple. 

5. To refolve concerning any thing. 

Now, noble peers, the caufe why we are met 
Is to determine of the coronation. Shakefp . Richard III 

Deter ra / tion. n.f [de znd terra, Latin; deterrer, French.] 
Difcovery of any thing by removal of the earth that hides it * 
the ad of unburying. 

This concerns the raifing of new mountains, deterrations 
or the devolution of earth down upon the valleys, from the 
hills and higher grounds. , Woodward' s Natural Hiftory. 

DeteRsion. n.f. [from detergo, Latin.] The ail of cleanfmg 
a fore. 

I endeavoured deterfon ; but the matter could not be dis- 
charged. Wfeman's Surgery. 

Detersive, adj . [from deterge.'] Having the power to 
cleanfe. 

DeteRsive. n.f An application that has the power of 
cleanfing wounds. 

We frequently fee fimple ulcers affiided with fharp humours, 
which corrode them, and render them painful fordid ulcers, 
if not timely relieved by deter fives and lenients. Wife-man , 

To DETE'ST. v. a. [ deiefter , Latin.] To hate; to abhor; 
to abominate. 

Nigh thereto the ever-damned beaft 
Durft not approach ; for he was deadly made, 

And all that life preferved did dctejl . Fairy fthieen, b.i. c. 12. 

Glory grows guilty of detejied crimes, 

When for fame’s fake, for praife, an outward part, 

We bend to that the working of the heart. Shakefpeare . 

Since Cleopatra died. 

I’ve liv’d in fuch difhonour, that the gods 
Detefl my bafenefs. Shakefpeare' s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

There is that naturally in the heart of man which abhors 
fin as fin, and confequently would make him detefl it both in 
himfelf and others too. South's Sermons. 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 

My heart detcjls him as the gates of hell. Pope . 

Detectable, adj . [from detefl .] Hateful; abhorred; abo- 
minable; odious. 

Beguil’d, divorc’d, wrong’d, fpighted, fiain ! 

Moft detefl able death. Shakefp . Romeo and Juliet. 

He defired him, and the refidue of the Scottifh nobility, to 
confiier that both armies confifted of Chriftians, to whom 
nothing is more deteftable than efiuiicn of human blood. Hayw. 
Dete'stably. adv. [from detefl able.] Hatefully ; abominably ; 
odioufly. 

It ftands here ftigmatized by the apoftle as a temper of 
mind, rendering man. fo detefl ably bad, that the great enemy 
of mankind, the devil himfelf, neither can nor defires to maice 
them worfe. South s Sermons* 

Detest a'tion. n.f [from detefl.] 

1. Hatred; abhorrence; abomination. 

Then only did misfortune make her fee what fhe had done, 
efpecially finding in us rather detejlation than pity. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. It isfometimes ufed with for-, but of feems more proper. 

The detejlation you can exprefs 
For vice in all its glittering drefs. . Swft. 

Our love of God will infpire us with a deteflaiion for fin? as 
what is of all things moft contrary to his divine nature. Swift. 
DeteCter. n.f [from deteji.] One that hates or abhors.^ 
To Dethrone, v. a. [deJlroner x Fr. de and thronus , Latin. J 
To deveft of regality; to throw down from the throne; to 

deprive of regal dignity. . . . n 

DetFnue. n f [detinue, French.] A writ that lies again 
him, who, having goods or chattels delivered him to keep, 
refufes to deliver them again. 

Detona'tion. n.f [detono, Latin.] Somewhat more orcl 
than the ordinary crackling of falts in calcination ; as tn 
going off of the pulvis or aurum fulminans, or the i 'e. 
is alfo ufed for that noife which happens upon the mixture 
fluids that ferment with violence; as oil of turpentme wi 
oil of vitriol, refembling the explofion of gunpowder. 

A new coal is not to be caft on the nitre, till the ^ ona J. 
occafioned by the former be either quite or almo a t0 S^ 
ended ; unlefs it chance that the puffing matter o 0 
coal too foon out of the crucible. Boyle ori a P , 

To DETONIZE. v. a. [from detono , Latin,] To calcine w 

detonation. A chemical term, • K T j ae teen 
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Nineteen parts in twenty of detonized nitre is deftroy ed in 

' Uf-rulavs Arbuthnot on Air. 

eighteen aa) s. . ^ a 

To Deto'rt. v. a. [detort us, of detorqueo, Latin.] 1 o wieir 
from the original import, meaning, or defign. . 

They have afliimed what amounts to an infallibility in the 
private fpirit, and have detoried texts of feripture to the ledi- 
tion, difturbance, and deftrudion of the civil government.. . 

Dry den's Preface to Rel. Laici. 

To DETRACT, v. a . [« detrafium , Latin ; detraSier , French.] 
To derogate; to take away by envy and calumny, or other- 
wife, any thing from the reputation of another. y 

Thofe were afliftants in private, but not trufted to manage 
the affairs in publick ; for that would dctradl from the honour 
of the principal ambaftador. Bacon s Aavice to Villie? s. 

No envy can detract from this: it will inine in hiftory, 
and, like fvvans, grow whiter the longer it endures. Dryden. 
Detra ; cter. n.f. [from detract.] One that takes away 
another’s reputation ; one that impairs the honour of another 
injur ioufly. 

I am right glad to be thus fatisfied by you, in that I have 
often heard it queftioned, and yet was never able till now to 
choke the mouth of fuch detradlers with the certain know- 
ledge of their flanderous untruths. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Whether we are fo intirely fure of their loyalty upon the 
prefent foot of government as you may imagine, their de- 
tradlers make a queftion. Swift. 

Awav the fair detr alters went. 

And gave by turns their cenfures vent. Swift. 

Detraction, n.f [detraffio, Latin ; detraction, French.] 

Detraction , in the native importance of the word, ftgnifies 
the withdrawing or taking off from a thing; and, as it is ap- 
plied to the reputation, it denotes the impairing or leffening a 
man in point of fame, rendering him lefs valued and efteemed 
by others, which is the final aim of detraction , though pur- 
lued by various means. Llylijffe. 

Even now 

I put myfelf to thy diredlion, and 
Unfpeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myfelf. 

For ftrangers to my nature. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Fame, that her high birth to raife. 

Seem’d erft fo lavifh and profufe. 

We may juftly now accufe 

Of detraction from her praife. Milton * 

If detraction could invite us, diferetion furely would con- 
tain us from any derogatory intention. Brown . 

To put a flop to the infults and deiraClions of vain men* 
I refolved to enter a little farther into the examination. 

Woodward' s Natural Hijlory. 
To confider an author farther, as the fubje£l of obloquy 
and detraction, we may obferve with what pleafure a work is 
received by the invidious part of mankind, in which a writer 
falls fhort of himfelf. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 40. 

Dei ’RaCtory. adj. [from detradC] Defamatory by denial of 
defert ; derogatory. Sometimes with to, properly from. 

This is not only derogatory unto the wifdom of God, who 
hath propofed the world unto our knowledge, and thereby the 
notion ot himfelf, but alfo detractory unto the intelledl and 
fenfe of man, exprefledly difpofed for that inquifition. Brown. 

In mentioning the joys of heaven, I ufe the expreflions I 
find lefs detractory from a theme above our praifes. Boyle. 

The detractory lye takes from a great man the reputation 
that juftly belongs to him. Arbuthnot' s Hiftory of J . Bull. 

Detr aCtress. n.f [from detract.'] A cenforious woman. 

It any fhall detradl from a lady’s chara&er, unlefs fhe be 
abfent, the faid detraCtrcfs fhall he forthwith ordered to the 
loweft place of the room. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 23. 

DETRIMENT, n.j. [detrimentum, Latin.] Lofs ; damage; 
mifehief; diminution; harm. 

Difficult it muft needs have been for one Chriftian church 
to abolifh that which all had received and held for the fpace of 
many ages, and that without any detriment unto religion. 

Hooker , b. iv. f 14* 

I can repair 

That detriment , if fuch it be, to lofe 

Self-loft. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. /. 152. 

If your joint pow’r prevail, th’ affairs of hell 
No detriment need fear : go, and be ftrong. Milton's P. Loft. 
I here often falls out fo many things to be done on the 
fudden, that fome of them muft of neceffity be riegle&ed for 
that whole year, which is the greateft detriment to this whole 
m v ftei y . Evelyn' s Aalcndar. 

Let a family bum but a candle a night lefs than the ufual 
number, and they may take in the Spe6lator without detriment 
to their private affairs. A ddif on' s Spectator, N°. 486. 

Detrimental, [from detriment.] Mifchievous; harm- 
ful ; caufing lofs. 

Among all honorary rewards, which are neither dangerous 
nor detrimental to the donor, I remember none fo remarkable 
as the titles which are beftowed by the emperor of China : 
theie are never given to any fubjedl ’till the fubjedt is dead. 

Addifon's Guardian, N Q . 96, 


Davies. 
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Obftinacy in prejudices, which are detrimental to our coah 
try, ought not to be miftaken for virtuous refolution an 
firmnefs of mind. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 25. 

DetrFtion. n.f [detero, detritus, Latin.] The act ot 

y Diet. 

mg away. , a , 

To DETRIFDE. v. a. [ detrude , Latin.] To thr ufl down* 

To force into a lower place. 

Such as are detruded down to hell. 

Either, for fhame, they ftill themfelves retire; 

Or, ty’d in chains,* they in clofe prifon dw-ell. 

Philofophers are of opinion, that the fouls of men may, for 
their mifearriaaes, be detruded into the bodies of b Gafts. Locke » 

At thy command the vernal fun awakes 
The torpid fap, detruded to the root , 

By wintry winds. Thomfon s spring. 

To DETRUNCATE, v. a. [detr unco, Latin.] 'iolop; to 
cut; to fhorten by deprivation ot parts. 

Detrunc a ; tion. n.j. [from detruncate.] T he act of lopping 

or cutting. n a 

Detru'sion. n.f. [from cletrufo, Latin.] I he adt of toiuF- 

ing or forcing down. 

From this detr uf on of the waters towards the fide, the parts 
towards the pole muft be much incrcafed. Keii again/t Burnet . 

Deturba'tion. n.f [deturbo, Latin.] I he aCt of throwing 
down ; degradation. Die t. 

Devastation, n.f. [devajlo, Latin.] Wa.fte; havock ; de- 
notation; deftrudtion. 

B y dei ajl ation the rough warrior gains. 

And farmers fatten moft when famine reigns. Garth 0 

That flood which overflowed Attica in the days of Ogyges, 
and that which drowned 1 heffaly in Deucalion’s Time, made 
cruel havock and devaflation among them. Woodward. 

Deuce, n.f. [deux, French*] 1. Two: A word ufed in games. 
You are a gentleman and a gamefter ; then, I am fure, you 
know how much the grofs fum of deuce ace amounts to. Shak • 

2. The devil. See Deuse. 

To Devf/lop. v. a. [developer, French.] To difengage from 
fomething that enfolds and conceals ; to dilentangle ; to clear 
from its covering. 

Take him to develop , if you caft, 

And hew the block off, and get out the man. Dunciad. 

BeVeRgence. n.f [devergentici,L?iXf\n.] Declivity; declina- 
tion. ~ Did. 

To Devf/st. v. a. [devefter, French; de and veftis, Latin.] 

1. Toftrip; to deprive of cloaths. 

Then of his arms Androgeus he deveft s. 

His fword, his fhield he takes, and plumed crefts. Denham . 

2 . To ftrip ; to take away any thing good. 

What are thofe breaches of the law of nature and nations, 
which do forfeit and deveji all right and title in a nation to 
government? # Bacon . 

3. To free from any thing bad. 

Come on, thou little inmate of this breaft. 

Which for thy fake frojn paflions I deveji. Prior . 

DEVE'X. adj. [devexus, Latin.] Bending down ; declivous; 
iricurvated downwards. 

DeveRity, n.j'. [from devex.] Incurvation downwards; de* 
clivity. 

To De'viate. v. n. [de via decedere, Latin.] 

u To wander from the right or common way. 

r \ he reft to fome faint meaning make pretence. 

But Shadwell never deviates into fenfe. Dryden. 

7 bus Pegafus, a nearer way to take, 

May boldly deviate from the common track. Pope. 

What makes all phyfical and moral ill ? 

There nature deviates, and here wanders will. Pope's EJJays . 
Beficles places which may deviate from the feiffe of the au- 
thor, it would be kind to obferve any deficiencies in the 
diclion. p 0 ^ 

2. To go aftray ; to err ; to fin ; to offend. 

Deviation, n. f [from deviate.] 

1. The act of quitting the right way ; error; wandering. 

Thefe bodies perfevere in their motions, and conftantly 
move round in the fame traits, without making the Jeaft 

deviation. Chcyne's Phil , Princ. 

2. Variation from eftabliftied rule. 

Having once furveyed the true and proper natural alphabet, 
we may eafily difeover the deviations from it in the character 
thereof, in all the alphabets in ufe, either by defeit of Single 
chara&ers, of letters, or by confufion of them. Holder 

3. Offence; obliquity of conduit. 

Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn into a deviation 
will endeavour inftantly to recover their loft ground, that they 
may not bring error into habit. Clarifja 

Devi'ce. n.f [devife, French; divifa, Italian.] 

1. A contrivance ; a ftratagem. 

This is our device , 

That Falftaff at that oak fhall meet with lis. Shakefpeare 
He intended it as a politick device to lefien their intcreft* 
and keep them low in the world. Atterbury t Sermons ! 

2. A defign ; a fcheme formed ; proje< 9 : ; fpeculation. 

T ouching the exchange ot laws in practice with laws in 

6T , device. 
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